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Making Tl kirteen a Lucky Number 

By TUCKER P. SMITH, Brookwood Director 

B rookwood Labor College is in the midst of the thirteenth year of 
service. In many ways it is proving to be a "lucky thirteen.” The insti¬ 
tution has weathered a severe financial and organizational crisis and is 
definitely headed for a period of greater usefulness. The resident student group 
is one of the best in our history and the field work is the best we have ever 
done. The whole atmosphere is one of enthusiasm for the future of Brook¬ 
wood. 

The increased interest in workers’ education enabled us to chose this year 
a very representative, resident student body from a long list of active workers 
who applied. This same interest has brought requests from trade unions for field 
classes far exceeding our resources. With such alert students it is possible to 
cover an amazing amount of training in six months of resident work, followed 
by two months of practice in the field. This year we are stressing the practical 
side of the course, bringing our own graduates and other workers from the 
field to tell how they are carrying on organizational and educational work in 
concrete situations. Student interest in practical methods reflects the current 
ambition of workers to expand organization. 

But external changes, even more than internal harmony and efficiency, 
combine to make this year a turning point. After twelve years of pioneering 
in workers’ education—much of the time with faint support and even opposi¬ 
tion to our objectives and methods—Brookwood now faces a situation where 
economic evolution is compelling major changes that will affect workers pro¬ 
foundly. Other articles in this pamphlet outline in more detail the nature of 
current problems and forces; but, in substance, workers are now compelled to 
make decisions which Brookwood has urged for twelve years—mostly to ears 
deafened by "prosperity psychology.” The system of 1921-32 is gone forever, 
now the workers definitely turn to building a new social order where they will 
hold much more power, or they sink back into a much less desirable position 
than they have occupied during the pioneering days of capitalism. What was 
labelled a radical dream a few months ago is now a necessity. The increased 
interest in Brookwood’s services reveals the progress in thinking among many 
workers, under the impetus of this call. 

We are frankly thinking of workers* education reaching millions—on 
three levels. On the widest plane, mass education through lectures, plays, 
songs, and popular leaflets must bring to millions of workers the broad outlines 
of our task and the methods for achieving our progress, step by step. More 
careful training in economics, trade unionism, tactics, organization and edu¬ 
cation must be given in local study classes, institutes and short courses. Still 
more intensive training for the most alert workers can be given best in the 
resident labor courses. The situation today makes such thorough training 
a basic necessity. Stupendous as the obstacles may seem, Brookwood is facing 
the responsibility of helping to build such a movement. 

Standing by our policy of progressive, non-factional education for workers, 
the institution is going to play an increasing role in the task of building a mili¬ 
tant, intelligent, powerful labor movement. 
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Work ers’ Education in the International 
Ladies Garment Work ers Union 

By FANNIA M. COHN, Executive Secretary, Educational Department 

T HE workers’ real school is his union. No formal education can equal that 
received in shop meetings, membership meetings, conventions, and coun¬ 
cils of executive committees. It is there that the workers assume a great 
many functions, those of the voter, the legislator, the judge, and the adminis¬ 
trator. They begin to understand that they must make their decisions dis¬ 
criminatingly, and carry them through skillfully and courageously, for upon 
them rests the success or failure of their organization’s program and policy. 
They learn to take responsibilities and this develops their innate abilities. They 
learn also how to defend their decisions before the employer, the public, and 
their fellow-workers. 

But their efforts can be made much more effective if experience is coupled 
with a dynamic, purposeful, constructive workers’ education program. After 
four years of a depression that sent many of our members to the breadlines, 
they underwent a psychological revolution and began to awake to the fact that 
in America it has become easier for anyone to become poorer than for a poor 
man to get rich, and so their dreams of considering their occupation as tem¬ 
porary were shattered. Increasing numbers of them, therefore begin to realize 
that their present and their future depends upon a strong, vigorous, alert labor 
movement. This is the first step in the development of working-class psy¬ 
chology. The maze of ideas crowding in the minds of the recent strikers, to be 
used constructively, needs clarification. The all-important task of workers’ 
education is to give the workers a new orientation to help to prepare them to 
function in their union effectively. Since our inception our slogan has been: 

Workers’ education to be effective must be coordinated with the every-day 
life of the worker and his organization.” 

Our program, which is gradually being put into effect, consists of dis¬ 
cussions which help our members to interpret their daily experiences, and to 
understand their rights and responsibilities as members of their local union, 
their International and the labor movement. We also discuss complicated 
problems of our industry, and the various methods proposed by our Interna¬ 
tional to solve them. From these discussions the members see why, when a 
problem has arisen in their local, the President of our International Union, or 
their manager, many a time has to fly to Washington to solve it. This involves, 
of course, a discussion of the NRA. 

The present economic, social, and political problems of our present turbu¬ 
lent world are being discussed, and the various plans suggested to lead us out 
of this depression. We have prepared outlines as a guide for discussion leaders 
and lecturers. 

In some places our educational department is cooperating with other unions 
in establishing labor colleges and classes. Plans have also been made with 
Brookwood Labor College to present in the various localities specially prepared 
dramatic skits. 
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Attractive clubrooms are being equipped for educational and social ac¬ 
tivities in the headquarters of each local union. We are planning entertain¬ 
ments of a social, educational, recreational, and artistic nature for the entire 
membership and their families. For these gatherings we are preparing pageants 
of important events in our history and the labor movement. Group singing is 
introduced into these affairs—a chorus of 25 to 50 is being trained in each 
local to lead the audience in singing songs, among them many specially pre¬ 
pared for us. This is marvellous for developing solidarity among the varied 
membership of our Union, that constitutes within itself a League of Nations, 
with each one ready to cooperate with and support each of the others. 

For reading purposes we are preparing short talks that will appear in 
Justice. These will be based on immediate facts and will be aimed to stimu¬ 
late thought and discussion. Justice, our publication, is an excellent educa¬ 
tional medium which is sent home to members free. 

While we are building our program around the daily experience of the 
workers, beginning with the shop, we are gradually extending it, and widening 
its scope. Our educational program aims to reach the masses, in the hope that 
from this will develop young men and young women with innate ability, with 
social consciousness, and with a desire to serve our International and the labor 
movement. For them we will later arrange a more extensive program. 

By discussing the functions and goals of our International, our new mem¬ 
bers begin to appreciate that with their successful strike they laid the founda¬ 
tion of their local union, and that in completing the structure each one of them 
will have to participate actively. From this discussion they are becoming more 
conscious of their position. This understanding was voiced by a very young 
Italian girl in New Haven, when she as shop chairman took a bundle of copies 
of Justice from the organizer and turning to me, said, with smiling eyes: 

"These, I as shop chairman will distribute among the members. They 
will read them. Our dressmakers’ code is in them. And it was only a little 
while ago that, just like a coward, I was afraid even outside of the shop to 
touch a handbill calling us to a union meeting. But now we are members of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, which is recognized by the 
Association. And I represent the workers in the shop before the employers.” 
And with a feeling of pride and self-importance she added, "Now I am some¬ 
body!” 

Workers’ education is again coming into its own. It is destined to make 
its contribution to the labor movement on a functional basis, in assisting in 
the all-important task of enlightening the new recruits to become conscious 
members of the great army of organized labor, to help them to function in¬ 
telligently and effectively, and finally to develop an emotional response to 
their union and to the labor movement, to its immediate achievements and 
wider goals, that will lead to development of a workers’ ideology and new 
social and cultural values. 
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Educating Hosiery Workers 

By JOHN W. EDELMAN, Research Director of the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers 

T HE successful trade union leader today must be an evangelist, business 
man and diplomat. He has to tread warily to retain the confidence of his 
conservative members whose ideas and prejudices are still those of the 
master class. In doing this he perforce incurs the denunciation of the radicals 
in the organization who view a union only as a means to mass action for im¬ 
mediate revolution. And both conservatives and radicals grumble if the bacon 
is not brought home—irrespective of whether it is there to bring back or not. 

On the side lines stand the intellectuals who know so much and do so 
little, and who sacrifice truth on the altar of wisecracks during their frequent 
interments of the existing labor movement in many a scintillating magazine 
article. 

Conscious as we are of the faults and weaknesses of organized labor in the 
United States, we insist that a small movement is more important than a large 
manuscript; that action must accompany theory, or both are futile. This gives 
workers’ education its significance. 

To the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, the idea of workers’ 
education is not new. Since 1923 our union has always been represented in 
the Brookwood student body. We have never been suspicious of "professors,” 
as is shown by our cooperation in such books as Dr. G. W. Taylor’s "Sig¬ 
nificant Post-War Changes in the Full Fashioned Hosiery” and "The Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Worker,” and Dr. Gladys L. Palmer’s "Union Tactics and 
Economic Change,” and in various other studies. 

Despite recent vicissitudes in the hosiery industry we have maintained our 
membership (we have more young, native-born workers than most unions) 
because we have never been afraid of new tactics; our union immediately rose 
to the occasion when Section 7 of the National Industrial Recovery Act gave 
an added incentive to trade unionism. 

To enlist new recruits is one job; to make them reliable soldiers is an¬ 
other. Workers’ education is vital to both. Youth will not respond to the old 
appeals—the stodgy exhortations to pay dues and affiliation fees. An arrest¬ 
ing, inspirational appeal to labor ideals of solidarity and power is productive 
of more results. Then the raw unionist must be introduced bit by bit to the 
history of his union and of the whole movement. 

We use The Hosiery Worker as an important educational agency on cur¬ 
rent happenings in the industry. By printing outlines such as "Parliamentary 
Law and Public Speaking” and "Pointers for Organizers,” we encourage locals 
to start study classes. We want our members to study the economic problems 
of our own and other industries, in these days of regulated capitalism. Often 
uninformed members kick the union because they do not realize what handi¬ 
caps the union is trying to buck in the general economic situation. Sometimes 
sectional and craft jealousies creep in and create havoc unless the members ap¬ 
preciate the significance of organization on the basis of the entire industry, 
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both now in the immediate struggles and in the future workers’ control of in¬ 
dustry. Although by referendum vote the Hosiery Workers’ Union has de¬ 
clared in favor of independent political action, we know we have still to edu¬ 
cate the rank and file to an appreciation of its importance and possibilities. 
The Union leaders have been active in working for social and labor legislation 
in State Legislatures; we have tried to interest the membership in these activi¬ 
ties and regard such effort as part of our educational work. 

We welcome and hope to support financially as money becomes available 
such regular weekly classes as Brookwood through its extension department 
runs in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and are planning further additional edu¬ 
cational work of our own. We know the need of dramatic mass education 
by labor songs, skits, and plays for union members and their wives who will 
not come to formal classes. Our people can readily be interested in social 
activities and we encourage these as a means of creating greater group spirit 
and friendliness. We hope that all our locals and those of other unions will 
be awakened to the need of education for emancipation. 




Need for New Union Attitudes and Tactics 

By DAVID J. SAPOSS, Brookwood Instructor in Labor History 

S INCE the World War various extraordinary favorable opportunities for 
the building of a powerful mass union movement have presented them¬ 
selves. Unfortunately the American Federation of Labor and most of the 
unions have failed to take advantage of these promising situations. During 
the war, unions were established in most of the so-called open-shop industries. 
The unions were also strengthened in the industries where they had operated 
previous to the war. Following the war, employers launched a vicious open- 
shop campaign and succeeded in driving out the unions from nearly all the 
basic and mass-production industries. This was a well nigh irreparable de¬ 
feat. The loss of strikes and of union membership is serious, but if the union 
is maintained even in a weakened condition, it can assert itself again at an 
opportune occasion, with favorable prospects of recouping its losses. But 
when the union is completely wiped out, there is very little opportunity of a 
come-back unless some exceptional situation arises. This explains in part why 
the unions failed to regain their immediate post-war losses during the so-called 
period of prosperity from about 1922 to 1929. 

Another reason why the unions have failed to regain their war strength 
is that most of the leaders have lost their nerve, as a result of their experiences 
during the vicious open-shop campaign. Likewise, their experiences with the 
new members that joined in droves during the war tended further to unnerve 
the leaders. During the open-shop drive, the employers took the measure of 
most of the leaders, and administered such a powerful knockout blow that the 
leaders have since failed to muster sufficient courage to return to the arena. 
Superimposed upon this reaction is the fact that the new members, unacquainted 
with labor movement traditions, proved to be difficult to manage. They failed 
to show proper appreciation for union traditions and customs. And, as has 
always been the case with new members throughout the history of the Ameri¬ 
can Labor Movement, they proved more militant than the leaders believed 
necessary, and manifested a greater sympathy towards progressive and radical 
appeals than the leaders thought wise. This reaction of the new members so 
irritated and worried the leaders that they are still haunted by it. 

Disastrous Defeatist Attitude 

Hence when opportunities have presented themselves—as in the last 
general period of prosperity, the upheaval in the South as evidenced by vari¬ 
ous spontaneous strikes between 1927 and 1929, and the present upsurge 
brought on by the NRA legislation—the unions, with some notable exceptions, 
have failed, and are not even now taking full advantage of the unusual oppor¬ 
tunities. At present, outside of the coal miners and one or two of the rail¬ 
road unions, little is being done to organize the workers in basic and mass 
production industries. In steel, meat packing, electrical manufacturing and 
similar notoriously unorganized industries, only feeble efforts are made to 
establish union organization. 

Evangelical Methods and Emotional Appeal 
The defeatist attitude of the leaders is not the only factor responsible for 
the lack of a mass union movement. Faulty union technic and form of or- 
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ganization are of equal importance. Most of the unions operate as though 
they were still functioning in the 1890’s when industry was highly competitive, 
decentralized and not as highly mechanized as at present. They have failed 
to adapt their ways to the fact that most important industries are dominated 
by a few powerfully entrenched firms with virtually unlimited resources, 
which operate on the chain basis. 

It is no longer effective to organize workers locally or in small numbers. 
Now thousands and hundreds of thousands of workers over the greater part 
of the United States must be organized simultaneously in order to make the 
union campaign effective. When the Ford workers struck in Chester and 
Edgewater, N. J., those plants were closed and their orders transferred else¬ 
where. 

Moreover, it is questionable whether the workers in even one industry can 
be effectively organized by even a nation-wide campaign during ordinary times. 

Since some 80 per cent of the workers are still unorganized, they can best 
be reached through wholesale organizing campaigns catering to all workers 
during a period of general unrest and assertiveness—that is, when the workers 
are sufficiently incensed to fight. At such a period, a large wholesale cam¬ 
paign, conducted with evangelical methods and based primarily upon an emo¬ 
tional appeal, will certainly bring results. Thus, when the workers of the 
South were aroused as a result of a few spectacular strikes in 1927-29, the 
unions should have jointly, as they talked of doing, taken a corps of organizers 
and conducted a wholesale organizing campaign throughout the South. The 
workers were eager, indeed they were begging for organization. Had this 
procedure been followed, the workers of the South could have been solidly 
organized. At present there is a similar opportunity throughout the country. 
The workers want union organization, they are begging for it, and, if the 
unions jointly launched a wholesale organizing campaign, it would sweep like 
wild fire. Of course, such a procedure presents difficult problems like finance, 
personnel, and general opposition of the employers and other elements. But 
the failure to cope with these problems indicates that the unions need either 
a general organizing department or a planning board. 

Workable Industrial Unions 

But assuming the workers are organized; into what kind of unions are 
they to be placed? Certainly the present union structure is antiquated and 
inadequate. In the mass production industries especially, industrial unionism 
is indispensable. It is a waste of energy and finance to organize workers in 
these industries and then proceed to divide them up into separate trade or 
craft unions. The majority of the workers no longer think in terms of their 
particular occupations. They consider themselves workers of a particular 
industry. They are baffled and discouraged when assigned to separate unions. 
Only industrial unions will meet the need. 

Likewise, in dealing with employers it is no longer feasible to pursue 
collective bargaining in a highly integrated industry through a score or more 
of unions. The makeshift substitute for industrial unionism in the form of 
departments has certainly not solved the problem. Here too, the task of 
adaptation is a difficult one because the established unions already have a mem- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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The Amalgamated Educates the Shirtmakers 

An Interview with JACOB S. POTOFSKY, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 

T HE young shirtmakers who recently joined the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America have settled down to work again after the "picnic 
revolts”—as many of the recent strikes seemed to them to be—with higher 
wages coming in. They are members of a union now, but what that mem¬ 
bership means is yet to be seen. The Amalgamated does not intend that it 
shall mean simply payment of dues into a slot machine out of which come 
higher wages. Jacob S. Potofsky, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of the union, 
says, "We intend to capture the hearts and imaginations of the workers for 
their union.” 

This they hope to do through an educational drive which will begin where 
the workers are in their thinking. According to Mr. Potofsky many of them 
have recreation on their minds. In the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania 
and in the small towns far from the bright city lights, there are practically 
no recreation facilities. The mass meetings which the union holds in those 
towns are really town meetings, for everybody turns out. Such gatherings pro¬ 
vide a singing society or a dance or a recreation center for the town, and with 
a tew talks sandwiched in, the union is offering not only education but a center 
for the social and cultural activity of the community. The union thereby be¬ 
comes the center of its members’ lives. 

Besides the mass meetings and recreation facilities, the Amalgamated ex¬ 
pects to set up classes to acquaint the union members with their own industry 
and organization. A corps of teachers from the staff of organizers and active 
union members will present the history of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America from the time of the split from the United Garment Workers to 
its present status. Shirtmakers who are familiar only with their own shop 
will learn of the relation between their trade and the whole men’s clothing 
industry. 

Instruction and practice in conducting meetings, making motions and run¬ 
ning the affairs of a local will be included as well as discussion of local prob¬ 
lems. This sort of education is planned to help the members with the im¬ 
mediate problems in their localities and to keep them in the union as 
intelligent and active members. By cementing their loyalties to the union 
through making it expressive of their social life as well as of their economic 
life, the Amalgamated will lay a foundation for a strong and stable union 
membership. 

The union is adding to the 25c.-a-week dues and turning the money back 
into the communities in the form of education for the organization. Some of 
this work has begun already, but in the near future the proposed drive will 
be spread widely through the areas where the Amalgamated has been organiz¬ 
ing recently. 

Popular pamphlets dealing with the problems of the union and of the 
newly organized districts are being issued. In some places shop news sheets 
are published presenting the union’s attitude toward the situation in the indi- 
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vidual factories. These publications are all in English, because the recent boom 
in organizing has brought the young people into the union in large numbers. 
The older people who cannot read English form a comparatively small part 
of the organization. 

The Amalgamated was a pioneer in workers’ education and has in the past 
maintained many activities of that nature. The policy of making the union a 
core for the life of its members has been pursued from the beginning. Publi¬ 
cations to keep the workers posted on the development in the union, to help 
them develop their own cultural life have been important parts of their edu¬ 
cational service. The Amalgamated Banks and apartment houses were signifi¬ 
cant ventures along this line. 

The policy is being continued in this new plan which will inform the 
thousands of new members about their industry, their organization and their 
local problems. In sections where labor songs are unknown, the union can 
offer new activity in the simple everyday life of the men’s clothing workers. 
With the introduction of shorter hours, the workers have more time for recrea¬ 
tion, for reading and for a fuller cultural life. The program of the Amal¬ 
gamated fills a need for a broader outlook on life, for a knowledge of what 
the union and the labor movement represent. The success of the new plan will 
make the union the very center of the lives of its members. 
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Tke New Deal, New Problems, 
New Opportunities 

By JOHN C. KENNEDY, Brookwood Instructor in Economics 

A MERICA has gone through many depressions. Some of them, such as 
those of 1873, 1893 and 1907, were very severe. Yet industry always 
recovered and moved on to new peaks of prosperity. The business 
world and the Hoover administration thought history would repeat itself in 
1929, so they broadcast optimistic predictions and let matters drift. How¬ 
ever, as the months rolled by, matters went from bad to worse. The growing 
army of the unemployed might be fed on promises; but when the banks, rail¬ 
road corporations, and insurance companies began to fail, something had to 
be done. And thus it came about from sheer necessity that the stand-pat 
Republican Party and the father of "rugged individualism" had to sponsor the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation which loaned money by millions to totter¬ 
ing banks and other big corporations. So even before Roosevelt was elected, 
the old order of competitive capitalism was crumbling and the state was step¬ 
ping in to aid and "regulate" private business. 

The New Deal 

When Roosevelt entered office the time was ripe, rotten-ripe for change. 
That is why the New Deal met with so little opposition, even though it meant 
a sharp departure from the traditional American policy of "letting business 
alone." Many business men no longer cared to be let alone. Their plight was 
too desperate. They wanted to be helped, and they were only too ready to 
have Uncle Sam undertake the job. 

It is not our purpose here to analyze the National Recovery Administra¬ 
tion and other features of the Roosevelt program. We simply want to record 
the fact that the United States has entered a new economic and political era, 
and to take stock of what has happened during the past six months. How is 
the American brand of state capitalism working? What does it mean to Labor? 

The Codes of Fair Competition 

When the Roosevelt administration decided to grapple with the forces of 
economic disintegration, one fact stood out clearly. Industry could not be re¬ 
vived and large scale production could not go on unless some method could 
be devised to balance consumption with production. The first serious proposal 
to accomplish this end was the Black-Connery 30-hour week bill. While this 
measure met with general support from Labor and was even approved by some 
powerful business interests, it met strong opposition from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and allied organizations which brought forward as a 
counter-proposal a program for "self-government of industry." The National 
Industrial Recovery Act is a liberalized form of this big business program. 
In NIRA the government plays a more important role than most business men 
desired, and Section 7 of the act which guarantees to labor the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively through agents of its own choosing was opposed 
from the beginning by the powerful monopoly and open-shop elements. How¬ 
ever, in order to secure an act which freed big business from the danger of 
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prosecution under the Sherman anti-trust law and to accomplish other purposes 
long desired by far-seeing capitalists, the business world accepted some pro¬ 
posals demanded by liberal and labor groups and permitted NIRA to be 
adopted in its present form. 

The NRA, under the leadership of General Hugh Johnson, proceeded 
at once with the hearings for “codes of fair competition.” These codes have 
been adopted in most of the basic industries, and in many of the light indus¬ 
tries, and now that the first smoke of battle has cleared away, the workers can 
see what they have gotten. While a few months ago many government officials 
and even some business men said that a maximum thirty-hour week would be 
necessary to put the unemployed back to work, the codes do not provide for a 
30-hour week. On the contrary, the 40-hour week is the rule, and provisions 
are frequently inserted, as in the steel code, allowing a 48-hour week in cer¬ 
tain periods of the year. In only a few cases, where strong unions, such as 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, battled vigorously for shorter 
hours, has a 35- or a 36-hour week been secured. 

Secondly, while the wages of the lowest paid workers in some industries, 
such as the cotton textile industry, have been raised considerably, little or no 
gain has been made by the skilled workers in most industries. In the code 
proposed by the Construction League, an employers’ organization, it is even 
planned to cut wages for the building and construction industry. This pro¬ 
posal has the support of some of the deputies of the NRA itself on the theory 
that cheap costs would stimulate building. Thus, with the cost of living 
steadily rising, little has been accomplished to raise the purchasing power of 
the mass of the workers. The original idea of the NRA to balance produc¬ 
tion and consumption by increasing the purchasing power of the workers is not 
being carried out effectively. 

Unemployment Still Enormous 

As soon as employers realized that NIRA was to go into effect they tried 
to beat any provisions that might raise labor costs and higher prices for raw 
materials by speeding up production before the codes went into effect. Hence, 
as shown by the N. Y. Times index of business activity, production rose from 
60 per cent of normal in March to nearly 100 per cent in the middle of July. 
But from that time on, when the codes were actually going into effect, produc¬ 
tion declined steadily until the first week in November when it reached 72.5 
per cent. A slight increase of activity in the following two weeks brought 
production up one point, so that the output of industry today is just about 
what it was a year ago. 

While there has been no great increase in business and industrial activity 
during the past three months, the administration claims, on the basis of figures 
compiled by the Department of Labor, that 4,000,000 workers were put back 
on the job between March and November. Our most reliable statistics of em¬ 
ployment in a basic industry are furnished by the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission for Class 1 railroads which include all the important lines of the 
country. The Commission reports that 919,881 workers were employed on 
these lines last March. The number increased to 1,030,154 in September—but 
then came a set-back, and the figures dropped to 1,023,204 in October. If 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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The Extension Department Extends 

By MARK STARR, Brookwood Extension Director 

G RADE and high school education in the main makes workers exploitable 
under modern conditions. Technical education enables workers to pro¬ 
duce more, only to get less as a class. Natural science offers a split 
atom to workers who lack bread. Only real and independent workers’ educa¬ 
tion based on a recognition of the class struggle and aiming to increase the 
efficiency of the organized workers to create a new social order, is now worthy 
of serious attention by organized labor. 

All this has often been said but never to so many eager ears as now. 
Brookwood faces new responsibilities in these exciting days of resurgent 
unionism. The urgency of the need will not permit us to wait for even the 
active minority to receive the intensive training given by Brookwood itself 
although our course has been shortened to six months. 

In making the new recruits permanent and valuable soldiers in the labor 
army the extension department activity thus assumes a new importance. We 
do not need week-end conferences in orthodox universities to discuss the prob¬ 
lem of how the workers will use their (as yet) non-existent undisturbed leisure, 
a problem which seems to worry some pseudo leaders in workers’ education. 
We are not seeking an extension of capitalistic culture or a nebulous "sweet¬ 
ness and light” to give individual workers a means of escape. We work for 
the enrichment of a real working class culture. 

Weekly classes in trade union history, problems, tactics in organization 
and strikes; classes in work-shop economics, the study of NRA., the Fascist 
and war dangers, trusts and machinery, money, etc., from the workers’ point 
of view; classes in parliamentary law and public speaking to help the workers 
to run their meetings and state their case much more effectively; classes in 
modern economic problems and current events to help the workers realize 
what is happening at home and abroad—these are the means used. 

If the cruising radius is not too big, a circuit made by a travelling teacher 
cuts down overhead. For unemployed groups, five or ten-day institutes on "Un¬ 
employment: Its Cause and Cure,” have also given good results with low 
cost. If the mountain will not come to Mahomet then Brookwood teachers 
must go to the trade unionists in their meetings; make educational talks at 
strike meetings and business meetings and teach the workers to sing some of 
the inspiring choruses from the Brookwood song book. To supplement the 
class work and the meetings, we plan chautauqua shows of labor plays and 
skits with the aid of the dramatics and English department in the Christmas 
"vacation” and at the end of the school year. 

This winter our best union contract for actual class work has been the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers, whose locals run classes at Boon- 
ton, Dover, and Washington, N. J., and at Bangor, Pa. A glance at the 
weekly Hosiery Worker indicates how busy the Hosiery Workers’ locals are in 
educational activity and in using the outlines on parliamentary law and 
"Pointers for Organizers” prepared by the extension department for this union. 
Suggestions and outlines have also been made for the Amalgamated Clothing 
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Workers. The Teachers' Union in New York City and the Continental Con¬ 
gress groups in Newark and Paterson have successful classes. Other classes 
are being arranged at Passaic and Bayonne, N. J., and at New Haven, Conn. 
Numerous conferences have been attended to help start local labor colleges. 
We assisted the Federated Trades Council at Reading, Pa., to draw up its 
plans and to find its director, Larry Rogin. Individual advice and help have 
been given in Philadelphia and other towns. The Brookwood pamphlets and 
syllabi and countless letters of advice have been sent to places as far apart 
as Canada, and Tennessee, New England and Oregon. This year, Brookwood 
Local 189 of the American Federation of Teachers will be able to call together 
for its Washington’s Birthday Conference a greater number of active workers’ 
educational groups than ever before. 

Are we satisfied? No. Only the surface has been scratched. If we had 
the means we could repeat the 1932-33 circuit for the unemployed groups in 
Pennsylvania and launch out into other uncovered states. We want all kinds 
of visual aids—movies as well as lantern slides to help our teaching. Much 
more outline material of an elementary sort for classes. Bigger song books, 
containing music as well as words. Labor comedies as well as tragedies for 
the local dramatic groups. Correspondence courses for isolated individuals 
and groups. A larger corps of organizers, voluntary teachers, and class leaders. 
We want unions to take up workers’ education seriously and make per capita 
payments entitling their members to educational benefits on a nation-wide scale. 
Labor needs workers’ education to gain and to wield its industrial and political 
power effectively. 
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Taking Plays to the Workers 

By SUSAN M. SHEPHERD, Brookwood Instructor in English and Dramatics 

S EVERAL organizations interested in educating workers have been ex¬ 
perimenting with the chautauqua technique as a means of reaching work¬ 
ers whose interest in the labor movement is just beginning to grow. Men 
and women who have not heard the kind of talk that organizers specialize in, 
who are not yet sufficiently initiated to respond to lectures and classes without 
a dramatization of the problems that they are facing, will listen to a play and 
will join in a song about the very subject that a lecture presents. 

The field of drama, of songs, and of stage appeal for social thinking is 
open to labor, but the possibilities in that field have only been suggested by the 
work in the past. Brookwood intends to develop that field by continuing to 
send groups of workers into localities removed from the cities and prepared 
to appreciate a graphic presentation of their daily lives. 

By passing out a few mimeographed sheets of songs to an audience of 
workers who have recently been on strike and are just beginning to see what 
a union means, large numbers of people can be aroused to take part in a pro¬ 
gram. The song method of loosening up the spirits of a group, of securing 
interest for a talk or a play has proved very successful. In the small towns, 
where organization of labor is a new thing, many workers do not even know 
that labor songs exist. To them the late strikes had to do solely with their 
wages and hours. By introducing singing as an expression of their lives, we 
are offering them a fuller life. 

The emotional appeal of a play, supplements the logic and factual matter 
of speeches and study groups. No worker will stick to a movement which 
does not fill a real need in his life. For many the need of cultural develop¬ 
ment along labor lines is as necessary as economic development. The plays 
which Brookwood undertakes to put on for worker audiences are not techni¬ 
cally perfect nor are they always artistic dramatically. It is not perfection in 
the art that we aim for, but realistic and dramatic propaganda which touches 
the hearts and everyday experiences of workers. 

The presentation of a play about unemployment is not an end in itself. 
Workers who see such a play will learn that daily routine contains the stuff 
of drama. They may even begin turning their own local situations into plays, 
thus enriching their understanding of their own experiences and of the labor 
movement. 

Certainly they cannot find a dramatization of their problems in the movies, 
and that is the one source of recreation open to them in many places. Because 
it is important to help workers realize that the movement they are a part 
of has many manifestations, to portray the struggles of others for them, to 
suggest the evils of war, Brookwood is incorporating preparation for and ex¬ 
perience in the labor chautauqua as a significant part of its present educational 
program. 

During the school year we send groups of students out to lead singing, 
to put on plays in nearby cities where workers can provide a hall and accom¬ 
modations. In the spring we expea to conduct two or three extended chau¬ 
tauqua tours, playing before working class audiences. The contact of the 
students with workers in various parts of the country, the experience of stay¬ 
ing in the homes of workers whose labor experience has differed from theirs, 
is an education in itself. Thus the chautauqua not only offers education to 
the workers in the communities visited, but it prepares the students who go on 
the tours for further work in the labor movement. 
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me otuay circle — 

A Means of Self Education for Workers 

BY HARRY NILSSON, Brookwood Graduate, 1931 

W ORKERS who want to study but who cannot attend any of the work¬ 
ers’ schools or even enroll in extension classes can at least take ad¬ 
vantage of that method of group study known as the "study circle." 

What is a study circle? It is not a lecture course. It is not a discussion 
group in which a few "intellectuals" show off their wisdom. A study circle 
is a group of workers who meet together weekly or at some regular interval 
to study subjects of interest to them as workers. Workers living in the same 
part of town may decide to form a study circle, or workers from the same fac¬ 
tory or union; in fact, any group of men and women who are interested in 
labor and want more education so as to be able to fight more intelligently for 
the cause of the workers. 

Usually the group is small—eight or ten members. In Sweden and Nor¬ 
way, where study circles are an important part of the workers’ education move¬ 
ment, it has been found that at most no more than a dozen people should be 
in one circle—if more people are interested, another circle is formed. With 
so small a group, meetings can be held in the homes of the members, thus 
avoiding expense for hall rent. 

The chief advantage of the study circle is that special teachers are not 
needed. (In many places, teachers are not available, even if there were money 
to pay them.) Each member takes his turn in leading the discussion. The 
group selects a circle leader, but his job is only to act as general chairman, 
seeing to it that books and other study materials are available, that meeting 
places are arranged, and that each member does his part. 

Topics for Discussion 

There is only one type of subject worthwhile for workers’ groups—some¬ 
thing that touches their own interests and activities as workers. Thus wages, 
unemployment, trade unionism, the National Industrial Recovery Act, indus¬ 
trial history, and similar topics may be discussed. 

There may be members in some circles who have never read much and 
are not able to digest books on economics. For such a group it is advisable 
to choose as supplementary reading matter books of fiction that portray work¬ 
ers’ lives, such as Upton Sinclair’s "The Jungle," Mary Heaton Vorse’s "Strike" 
or Grace Lumpkin’s "To Make My Bread," or Nexo’s "Pelle the Conqueror." 
Labor plays such as "Can You Hear Their Voices," "Precedent," "1931,” and 
"Mill Shadows" will also arouse interest. If unemployment is under discus¬ 
sion, for instance, a novel like Catherine Brody’s "Nobody Starves" may be 
read in conjunction with J. C. Kennedy’s "Outline on the Study of Unemploy¬ 
ment." 

Materials for Study 

Books, periodicals, and pamphlets are the tools of the study circle. But it 
takes time and mental energy to read a book understandingly. A group read- 
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ing together will get more out of a book than a person reading alone because 
they can share their ideas and experiences in the discussion. 

Pamphlets are good study material, not only because they are inexpensive 
but because the workers will undertake a subject they can complete in a few 
weeks and then be ready to go on to something else, whereas the idea of wad¬ 
ing through a big book may discourage them. The Brookwood Labor Pamph¬ 
lets are particularly good because they contain questions for discussion and 
suggestions for further reading. 

If the members can afford to buy the books and pamphlets they intend 
to use, this is of course the best plan. If dues are collected, the money may 
be used to purchase books that will form the nucleus of a labor library. In¬ 
terested people will sometimes give or lend books to the study circle. Some 
books may be obtained from the public library. In many states traveling 
libraries may be obtained from the state department of education at no expense 
except the shipping charges. 

Newspapers will also furnish material on strikes, wage cuts, legislation on 
working conditions, unemployment, etc. 

Methods of Study 

Usually the work is mapped out by the leader so that one chapter or one 
subject will be covered in an evening. The members of the group either read 
aloud a section from the book or give a report on reading done outside the 
meeting time as a basis for discussion. 

The distinctive feature of the study circle is that there is no teacher-pupil 
relationship. Each member of the group takes his turn in leading the dis¬ 
cussion, and he will be less self conscious in doing this in a joint educational 
effort than if *’reciting” before a teacher. 

Some study circles prefer to plan their own courses. Others follow a 
study course suggested by one of the labor schools. In any event, a definite 
course should be agreed upon, otherwise discussion will drift aimlessly. 

Meetings should be held at regular intervals, preferably once a week. 
They should begin on time and end on time. Discussions that continue far 
into the night tire the members and may result in breaking up the circle. Two 
hours is as long as a group can profitably take for a meeting. 

Refreshments, even tea and coffee, detract from the discussion and mem¬ 
bers who feel they cannot afford to take their turn furnishing "eats” will drop 
out. This does not mean, of course, that it is not a good idea to have a purely 
social gathering of the group once or twice during the year. But the main 
purpose of the study circle is study, and nothing should be allowed to detract 
from that purpose. 

As study circles are formed in different areas, they should link up with 
one another through some such central agency as Brookwood, to exchange ideas 
and material. 
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Need for New Union Attitudes and Tactics 

(Continued from Page 11) 

bership, a treasury, and a personality. Transforming the present unions into 
industrial unions requires tact and thought and can be achieved only by intelli¬ 
gent study and planning. 

Labor Idealism and Loyalty 

After workers are organized and properly assigned to industrial unions, 
there still remains the problem of holding them permanently. Instances galore 
abound in the history of the American labor movement where unions failed 
to hold workers after they were organized. The most recent and striking oc¬ 
currence is that following the war. The manner in which the new unions 
crumbled is tragic enough, but the manner in which the workers accepted com¬ 
pany unions and welfare work as substitutes was even more tragic. Once the 
union was defeated, the workers did practically nothing to resist the plans of 
the employers to enslave them. Had the workers possessed the proper spirit 
of militancy and understanding they would have manifested their opposition 
in various forms even though they had been defeated. 

The reason the workers submitted so docily was because they lacked a 
burning labor idealism and labor loyalty. The unions contented themselves 
with getting higher wages and better working conditions, but they overlooked 
the importance of imbuing the workers with a profound labor idealism and 
loyalty. Hence, when the employers offered company unions, welfare work 
and approximately as good wages and working conditions, the workers meekly 
succumbed. Lacking a labor idealism and loyalty, they failed to understand 
that they had switched from one ideal to another; they merely thought that 
they had transferred from one business body to another. They accepted the 
change as a business proposition rather than as a matter affecting vital prin¬ 
ciples and ideals. 

Therefore, if we are to have a mass labor movement with powerful 
unions, we must first devise a method of wholesale organizing campaigns, 
based upon an evangelical procedure and an emotional appeal; then we must 
assign the workers to well planned industrial unions; and, in order to hold 
them permanently, we must imbue the workers with a burning labor idealism 
and loyalty. 


The New Deal, New Problems, New Opportunities 

(Continued from Page 15) 

these figures reflect fairly accurately what is happening in industry as a whole, 
they indicate that employment did increase by about 10 per cent between March 
and October, but that the upward swing has now been checked. 

The codes undoubtedly have spread employment more evenly in manu¬ 
facturing and distribution industries, thus putting two or three million addi¬ 
tional workers on the payroll, but the picture is not at all rosy for the winter 
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of 1933-34. At least 11 million will be without jobs unless they are provided 
for by public works and emergency work programs. 

Battle for Organization Still On 

The more direct effect of the NRA on the organized labor movement is 
discussed more fully in another article. In our summary of the effects of the 
new "codes of fair competition” it will suffice here merely to record the fact 
that the monopolists and open shoppers such as the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
General Motors and Henry Ford, never intended to recognize real unions and 
have not done so. They have fought, evaded, and defiantly sabotaged Sec¬ 
tion 7 of NIRA. While the law is on the side of the workers in this case, 
these arrogant lords of industry will not yield until forced by Labor to sign 
on the dotted line. The battle against these hard boiled Tory employers must 
go on. 

Outlook For The Future 

Labor has made some real gains, especially in morale and organization, 
during the past six months. The opportunity came with NIRA, but the re¬ 
sults came only where Labor itself was active. The decisive battles still lie 
ahead. Men like Swope of the General Electric Company want to take over 
the whole administration of NRA. If they have their way we will get some 
form of capitalist feudalism or fascism. The open shoppers, under the lead 
of the National Manufacturers’ Association, want to kill Section 7 of the act, 
thus recognizing the right of the employers to organize, but denying the same 
right to the workers. Labor will lose on this vital issue unless it is prepared 
to fight to the finish. Agents of the employers are worming their way into 
the National Recovery Administration. They must be smoked out and thrown 
out, or the codes will be used to enslave Labor instead of helping to get better 
conditions for the workers. On top of these problems in connection with the 
setting up and administration of the codes comes the big question—what will 
happen to Labor if we have inflation? The avowed purpose of inflation is to 
raise prices. If that happens the codes must promptly be re-opened and higher 
wages set at once or business will be "stabilized” by beating down the standards 
of living of the workers. 

Workers’ Education Needed 

Clearly the times call for courageous, intelligent, and determined action 
by all the workers. Workers’ education will stimulate and guide such action 
on to victory. It will help the workers to understand the forces with which 
they are battling and to get a sense of direction and labor solidarity that will 
enable them to carry on in the face of all obstacles. It will help to train young 
workers to become effective organizers; it will help the older rank and filers 
to make good union members out of the new recruits. It will train leaders 
for social, recreational, and educational activities in the unions, unemployed 
leagues and other workers’ groups. It will prepare workers to understand 
economic problems, to gather data and to defend their interests in the making 
of codes and agreements. Much needs to be done and done quickly to strength¬ 
en the labor movement. Let every worker prepare to do his part and do it well. 
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INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION 

extends its congraulations and best wishes to 
Brookwood Labor College 

DAVID DUBINSKY, President 


Educational Department 
International Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union 

Congratulates Brookwood 

Greetings from 

Fannia M. Cohn, Secretary 

3 WEST 16th STREET 

Knit Goods Workers' 

New York City 

Union 

Local 155, 1. L. G. W. U. 

J. L. GOLDBERG, Manager 

Greetings 

Blouse and Waistmakers' 
Union 

Local 25, 1. L. G. W. U. 

1270 BROADWAY 

New York City 
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With Cordial Wishes 
For Continued Activity 

CLOAK AND SUIT OPERATORS 
LOCAL I 

International Ladies Garment Workers' Union 

LOUIS LEVY, Secretary 


LOCAL 17, I. L. G. W. U. 

REEFER AND INFANTS' COAT MAKERS 

Send Greetings to 

Brookwood Labor College 

JACOB HELLER, Secretary 
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Greetings to 
Brookwood Labor College 

from 

THE DRESSMAKERS OF LOCAL 144 

NEWARK, N. J. 

We shall do all in our power to 
promote workers' education 
Executive Board, Local 144 

ANNA SASNOVSKY, Manager 


Compliments and Greetings to 
Brookwood Labor College 

Pioneer in Workers' Education 

Philadelphia Joint Board, Cloak and Skirtmakers' Union 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Greetings and Best Wishes 
to 

Brookwood 

Bonnaz Embroiderers, Tuckers, Stitchers 
and Pleaters 

Local 66, I. L. G. W. U. 

7 EAST 15th STREET 
New York City 


Z. FREEDMAN, President 


JOSEPH GAFT, Secretary-Treasurer 





Greetings from 


CLOAK, SKIRT AND DRESS 
PRESSERS UNION 
LOCAL 35 

International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union 

J. BRESLAW, Manager L. BIEGAL, Chairman 


Greetings from 


ITALIAN CLOAK, SUIT 
AND SKIRT MAKERS 
LOCAL 48 

of the 

International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union 


SALVATORE NINFO, Treasurer 











Greetings from 


The Cloak and Suit Drivers and Helpers' Union 
Local 102, I. L. G. W. U. 

SOLOMON METZ, Manager 




Greetings from the Cloak and Dress 
Workers of Chicago, who endeavor 
to elevate the conditions of our 

workers and who are staunch believers 
in the "new deal." May success 
continue to follow Brookwood in the 
important service rendered to the 
workers of the labor organizations. 

Compliments of 

Button and Novelty 

Workers 

Local 132 

Chicago Joint Board 

International 

International Ladies' Garment 

Ladies' Garment Workers 

Workers' Union 


Locals 5, 18, 59, 81 and 100 

MAX SCHARF, Manager 






LOCAL 22, I. L. G. W. U. 

DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS' UNION 

151 WEST 33rd STREET 
New York City 

Greetings to Brookwood 


Greetings 

AMALGAMATED LADIES' 
GARMENT WORKERS UNION 
Local 10, I. L. G.W. U. 

60 WEST 35th STREET 
New York City 

SAMUEL PERLMUTER, Managing Secretary 


LOCAL 145, DRESSMAKERS OF PASSAIC AND 
BERGEN COUNTY, I. L. G. W. U. 

We are with you wholeheartedly in your splendid effort to 
educate the workers. We believe that only through edu¬ 
cation can workers break the chains of slavery which bind 
them. It is our sincere hope that you will be able to aid 
us in the education of our workers. 

FRANK LIBERTI, Manager FRANK PLESCIA, Chairman 

JOHN DE LEVORE, Business Agent 
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Compliments 


$ Bonnaz Embroiderers, Pleaters 

Indispensible To All Who Desire To ^ 

Tuckers and Stitchers 

Keep Abreast of the Labor Movement 

Local 88, 1. L. G. W. U. 

THE NEW LEADER 

PHILADELPHIA 


| 

America's foremost Socialist and ^ 

S £ 

Labor NA^eekly—Reports from the 

jj 

Labor and Socialist International— 11 

Greetings and best wishes for 

International Federation of Trade as 

Unions — International Transport is 

workers' education 


Workers' Federation — News from 

Waist and Dressmakers' Union 

European Correspondents—Federated ll 

Press. 

Local 50, 1. L. G. W. U. 


PHILADELPHIA 

•'TIMELY TOPICS" 

■ - 

By Norman Thomas 

Waterproof Garment 

Writers who have helped make The ^ 

Workers' Union 

New Leader Famous—Eugene V. 

Local 20, 1. L. G. W. U. 

Debs, Jas. H. Maurer, Harry W. 

Laidler, Morris Hillquit, Charles ee 

3 WEST 16th STREET 

Solomon, Louis Waldman, W. H. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Feigenbaum, Henry J. Rosner. 

Best wishes to 

New York City Edition, $2 a year 

Brookwood Labor College 

National Edition, $1 a year 


Send for a sample copy 

Greetings from 

THE NEW LEADER 

The Skirt Makers of 

JAMES ONEAL, Editor 

Local 23, International 

7 East 15th Street, New York City <> 

Ladies' Garment Workers 
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Fraternal Greetings 

to 

BROOKWOOD LABOR COLLEGE 

from the 

NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
of AMERICA 


Workers' education will always be an important auxiliary 
of a progressive and far-seeing labor movement. 

As a pioneer in workers' education we extend wishes for 
unbounded success to Brookwood. 



ABRAHAM MILLER 

Secretary-Treasurer 
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Greetings from the 

CAP MAKERS' UNION, LOCAL I 
of the Cloth, Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union 

S. HERSHKOWITZ, Manager 


New York Clothing Cutters Union 
Local Big Pour 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

Brookwood has our good wishes 


Accept our appreciation of your past service to the 
movement and our best wishes for the future. 

Local 198 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 

PASSAIC, N. J. 















THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
RAILWAY CLERKS 


Young in years. Youthful in outlook. Progressive 
in spirit. Working hard to better the wages and 
conditions of clerks, freight handlers, express and 
station employes and to contribute its bit to a 
BIGGER and BETTER Labor Movement. Succeed¬ 
ing in doing a pretty good job, but never satisfied. 
Always on the alert to accomplish more for those 
it represents. 

Success to the 

BROOKWOOD FELLOWSHIP BAZAAR 
More power to the 

WORKERS' EDUCATION MOVEMENT 

Headquarters 

1015 VINE STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Greetings to Brookwood Labor 
College from 

^ The Brookwood Extension Class 
^ Conducted by the 

Socialist Party of 

Essex County 

1085 BROAD STREET 

Newark, N. J. 

E. H. KAEMPF, Registrar 

Greetings ® 

New York City 

Women's Trade Union 

League H 

247 Lexington Avenue 75 

Founded 1903 si 

Branch 10 

American Federation of 

Hosiery Workers 

ll READING. PA. 

Purpose < > 

Organization of Working ^ 

Women into Trade Unions <5 

under the <> 

American Federation of Labor ll 

Evening Classes for Women Workers <i> 

il Sends greetings to the Brookwood 
Bazaar and hopes for the continued 

<> success of Brookwood Labor College. 

Greetings from 

H Union formed 1912 


tl Membership 9,000 

THE INTERNATIONAL 


POCKETBOOK WORKERS 

12 Greetings to 

i BROOKWOOD LABOR COLLEGE 

UNION H 

Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 

§3 Typists and Assistants Union 

§ Local 18049 

ll PHILADELPHIA 

A. STEIN, Manager 








51 years a union and still progressing 

AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 

OF AMERICA 

1882-1933 

Born in Knights of Labor—Advocates Industrial Unionism, Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance and Independent Labor Party. 

Publishes Lithographers' Journal; is organized in all litho centers of 
United States and Canada; raises wages, reduces hours, maintains 
employment bureau, pays unemployment benefits; aids sick, destitute, 
widowed and orphaned; pushes technical education and social legis¬ 
lation; believes new social order is impending. 

Headquarters, Lithographers' Building 
205 WEST 14th STREET 
New York City 

ANDREW J. KENNEDY, International President 

ROBERT BRUCK, Acting Secretary-Treasurer and Vice-President 
JUSTUS EBERT, Editor Lithographers' Journal 


Greetings 


New York District Council No. 9 
Brotherhood of Painters, Paper Hangers' 
Decorators of America 


PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Greetings 

The Workmen's Circle 

JOSEPH BASKIN, President 

The Young Circle League 
of America 

J. L. AFROS, Director 

175 EAST BROADWAY 

NEW YORK CITY 


Greetings from 

Polish Local 100 
Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

F. Tress, President T. Skwirut, Sec. 
F. J. Bartosz, Business Agent 


An Educated Labor Movement 
will bring the 
Socialist Commonwealth 
All success to 

Brookwood Labor College * 1 '- 

from the 

Cuban Model 
Hand Laundry 

Reasonable Prices—Pound and Piece 
Work—Strictly Hand Work 

Work called for and delivered 

108 EAST 31st STREET 

AShland 4-7263 M. Pearlman 


Compliments of 

PAUL J. SMITH 
Prescription Druggist 

I PARKWAY Katonah, N. Y. 

Greetings from 

DR. L. SADOFF 
Dentist 

I UNION SQUARE New York City 


DRUGS CANDY 

ICE CREAM 

Compliments of 

WEINSTEIN’S PHARMACY 

KATONAH, N. Y. 
Telephone 468 or 423 














Nation Press 

Printing Co., Inc. 

Printers and Binders 

75 VARICK STREET 

1 NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone WAIker 5-8190 

| j 

WORKERS AGE 

(Official Organ of the Communist 

Party Opposition) S2 

51 WEST 14th STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

SUBSCRIBE NOW 

Special Offer 

Workers Age, one year subscription <5 
and a free copy of either Lenin's 

State and Revolution or Marx's Civil 11 
War in France .$1.25 


|| Greetings 


New York Conference for 

German Workers and Anti-Facists || 

Unemployment Insurance 

your newspaper is the 11 

Legislation 

"Neue Volkszeitung" 

247 LEXINGTON AVE. 

i: 

: - 

published every week in the interest 

l> Unionsl 

of organized labor and those who <> 


believe in a strong fight against 

Send us your resolutions 

Hitlerism. o 

$P for Unemployment Insurance 


| - 

Read it regularly and subscribe for ^ 

1 

it todayl 

o 

Greetings to Brookwood 

3 months, 75c; 6 months, $1.50; <> 

<| Unemployed Citizens' League 

1 year, $3.00; single copy, 5c. 

of Lehigh County, Pa. 

Orders taken by your newsdealer or <> 


at our office 

:!:> 

227 EAST 84th STREET 1 

Best wishes from 

$ \ 


NEW YORK CITY | 

The Socialist Party 

(P. O. Box 50, Station "K") O 

of Westchester County 

H 

- 

5W 
















KATONAH 

Lumber Coal and Feed Co. 


Hardware 

Paint Flagstone 

Peatmoss 

Slate Hurdle Fence 

KATONAH 

GOLDENS BRIDGE 

BEDFORD HILLS 


Telephone: Katonah 500 Mt. Kisco 5000 


THE ACADEMY PRESS 

Printers of Quality 

112 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 


Telephone ALgonquin 4-9175 
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GREETINGS 

JAMES H. MAURER, Reading, Pa. 

GEORGE M. RHODES, Reading, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. STERN, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ELIZABETH WEIGHT, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARY DENT, Washington, D. C. 

HARRY LEFKER and EVA KRAMER, New York City 

F. E. JOHNSON, New York City 

JOHN MARTINDALE, Brookwood, Katonah, N. Y. 

CONARD RHEINER, Brookwood, Katonah, N. Y. 

MAURICE GOLDBLOOM, New York City 

BESSIE ENGELMAN, New York City 

Mr. and Mrs. DE LUCCA 

ESTHER EIDELSTEIN 

BEATRICE BILYIEW 

SADIE REISCH BLUDINGER 

ELSIE GLUCK 

BERTHA PARET 

EVE KUTELLE 

SARA HERTZBERG 

JIMMIE STANLEY, Manumit School 

MURRAY BARON, Local 62, I. L. G. W. U. 

ABRAM GREENSTEIN, A. C. W. A. Organizer, Pottsville, Pa. 

JULE LESNIAK, A. C. W. A. Organizer 

RUBIN BLOCK, A. C. W. A. Organizer, Allentown, Pa. 

HARRY PAIKOFF, A. C. W. A. Manager, Allentown, Pa. 

JOHN SHRIBER, A. C. W. A., Passaic, N. J. 

LOCAL 150, I. L. G. W. U., South River, N. J. 

MORNINGSIDE BRANCH, S. P., N. Y. C. 

CONTINENTAL CONGRESS CLASS—Brookwood Extension Dept., Paterson, N. J. 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS CLASS,—Brookwood, Extension Dept., Passaic, N. J. 
NATURE FRIENDS, Paterson, N. J. 

SOCIALIST PARTY, Paterson, N. J. 


JAMES M. WHITE 

League for Industrial Democracy 

(Brookwood, 1930-31) 


CROOKSVILLE, OHIO 


Greetings to Brookwood in its efforts 
in nonsectarian Workers' Education 

READING LABOR COLLEGE 

and towards the cooperative com¬ 
monwealth of mankind. 

READING, PA. 
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Greetings— 

BROOKWOOD GRADUATES 

JULIUS HOCHMAN, New York Joint Board Dressmakers, I. L. G. W. U. 
MARY GOFF, Manager, Local 62, I. L. G. W. U. 

ANNA KULA, Organizer, I. L. G. W. U. 

ANNA SOSNOVSKY, Manager, I. L. G. W. U., Newark, N. J. 

ROSE PESOTA, Organizer, I. L. G. W. U., Los Angeles, Cal. 

MINNIE RUBINSTEIN, Business Agent, Local 22, I. L. G. W. U. 

BENNIE ROSENTHAL, Executive Board, Local 66, I. L. G. W. U. 

REBECCA HOLLAND, Organizer, Local 62, I. L. G. W. U. 

ROSE GREENSTEIN, Organizer, A. C. W. A., Pottsville, Pa. 

JOSEPHINE KACZOR, Organizer, A. C. W. A., Pottsville, Pa. 

TOM FLAVELL, Organizer, A. C. W. A., Fall River, Mass. 

HELEN GREGORY, A. C. W. A., Richmond, Va. 

ELIZABETH HAWES, A. C. W. A., Knoxville, Tenn. 

LARRY HEIMBACH, Organizer, A. C. W. A., Allentown, Pa. 

WILLIAM SELIGMAN, Executive Board, National Shoe Workers Union, Boston, 
Mass. 

LEO SITKO, President, U. M. W. A., Atlas, Pa. 

GERTRUDE WICKEL, Hosiery Workers, Reading, Pa. 

HUGH TALLEY, Progressive Miners, Springfield, III. 

SAM BAKELY, U. T. W. 

JACK ALTMAN, S. P., New York City 
LYDIA ZORNICK, S. P., Herminie, Pa. 

ANTHONY SANDRIN, Furniture Workers Union 
RAE COHEN, Neckwear Workers Union, Boston, Mass. 

VIVIAN GARTH, Y. W. C. A., Baltimore, Md. 

ESTELLE DYE, Y. W. C. A., Baltimore, Md. 

FRANK SHILSTON, Manager, Sunnyside Cooperative 
ADA ROSENFELT, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FANNY and WALTER WILSON, New Preston, Conn. 

MARY APPELBAUM, Local 24, Millinery Workers Union 
ELEANOR KELLOGG, Manumit School, Pawling, N. Y. 

A. L. MATLACK, Pueblo, Colo. 

HARRY NILSSON, Washington, N. J. 

PAUL NIEPOLD, Brookwood, Katonah, N. Y. 

MARTHA NIEPOLD, Brookwood, Katonah, N. Y. 

ED MEYERS, New York City 
GERARDO RUSSO, Italy 
EDNA DAMON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EDITH KOWSKI, New York City 
EULA McGOWAN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JOSEPH MILLER, Cleveland, Ohio 
MARY KOKEN 
SARA FREDGANT 
WILLIAM JOHANSEN 
FRANCES VENGEN 




































Parliamentary Law and Public Speaking. Extension Department. 


Points for Organizers. Extension Department. 10c. 

Present Economic Set-up (Labor and the NRA). J. C. Kennedy. 
(5 lectures, mimeo.) 10c. 

Outline for the Study of Unemployment. J. C. Kennedy. 

(12 lessons, mimeo.) 30c. 

Modern Industry—A Challenge to Workers. Katherine H. Poliak, 
(mimeo.) $1.00 


No. 1. What a Union Did for the Coal Miners. 15c. 
No. 2. Important Union Methods. 15c. 

No. 3. How a Trade Union Is Run. 20c. 

No. 4. Our Labor Movement Today. 35c. 

No. 5. Why Bother About the Government? 10c. 
No. 6. How Should Labor Vote? 15c. 


Brookwood Song Book. Contains words of 50 labor songs, 
(mimeo.) 30c. 

Song Sheets. 17 selected labor songs, (mimeo.) 5c. 


by machine, (mimeo.) 10c. 

'Step” and "Free Tom Mooney.” Mass recitations, (mimeo.) 5c. 
"The Starvation Army.” Two-act play on unemployment, (mimeo.) 


"Mill Shadows.” Four-act play of Marion, N. C. textile strike, 
(paper) 35c. 

"Shades of Passaic,” "An Open-shop Summer,” "Start!” "Miners” 
and "What Price Coal.” (mimeo.) 25c. each. 


Labor Movement of Post War France. David J. Saposs, $6. 

Left Wing Unionism. David J. Saposs. Study of radical policies and 
tactics. $1.60. 

Readings in Trade Unionism. David Saposs, ed. Official utterances 
of labor leaders. $1.60. 

Lies and Hate in Education. Mark Starr. An exposure of national 
and class bias in education. 50c. 

A Worker Looks at History. Mark Starr. Short history of the 
world with particular attention to Great Britain. 40c. 

• 

Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y. 
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